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from a native soil. Our Grays and Glovers seemed to write almost as if in vacua / the thing written bears no mark of place; it is not written so much for Englishmen, as for men; or rather, which is the inevitable result of this, for certain Generalisations which philosophy termed men. Goldsmith is an exception: not so Johnson; the scene of his RamUer is little more English than that of Ms Rasselas.
But if such was, in some degree, the case with England, it was, in the highest degree, the case with Scotland. In fact, our Scottish literature had, at that period, a very singular aspect; unexampled, so far as we know, except perhaps at Geneva, where the same state of matters appears still to continue. For a long period after Scotland became British, we had no literature: at the date when Addison and Steele were writing their Spectators, our good Thomas Boston was writing, with the noblest intent, but alike in defiance of grammar and philosophy, his Fourfold State of Man. Then came the schisms in our National Church, and tfye fiercer schisms in our Body Politic: Theologic ink, and Jacobite blood, with gall enough in both cases, seemed to have blotted out the intellect of the country: however, it was
"oiily obscured, not obliterated. Lord Kames made nearly tn^ first attempt at writing English; and ere long, Hume, Eobkrtson, Smith, and a whole host of followers, attracted hithe r the eyes of all Europe. And yet in this brilliant resuscitation of our * fervid genius,' there was nothing truly Scottish, nothing indigenous; except, perhaps, the natural impetuosity of intellect, which we sometimes claim, and are somejtinies upbraided with, as a characteristic of our nation, to remark that Scotland, so full of writers, had ocottish culture, nor indeed any English; -our culture
Jwas.almost- exclusively French.    It was by studying Racine and Voltaire, Batteux ancL3oileau, that Kames had trained